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FOR THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 


THE LEGEND OF THE LAKE. 
[ CONCLUDED. | 

Little did the noble officer reflect to what 
evils his gallant confidence had exposed an in- 
perienced youth. Little did he imagine the aw- 
ful consummation tg which his own unguarded 
conduct might lead; for he was one, who, fear- 
less in his own innocence, was ever the last to 
suspect the guilt of others. He might have 
read of crime and falsehood, of duplicity and 
betrayal, but to him these were fictions merely, 
highly and pathetically wrought, but not the 
less unreal. ‘hat any event of so dark and a- 
trocious a character would happen to himself, 
he did not allow his pure heart to imagine — 
Long accustomed to the high-spirited and gal- 
Jant demeanour of his martial companions, he 
could not scrutinize the deep-laid artifice and 
deception of one who had lain in his bosom and 
been unto him the dearest of earthly things.— 
The fresh free air was not more gladsome than 
his own conscious soul; and he rode briskly on, 
rejoicing in the beautiful scenes of nature, 
grateful that heaven had so blest this lower 
world, and especially that God had conferred 
that success upon the American arms which 
had heightened a thousand fold the many fa- 
vours that he had bestowed upon a portion of 
the earth already abundantly blessed. 

To the variegated beauties of autumn, suc- 
ceeded the desolate solitude—the icy dreariness 
of anorthern winter. The beautifully tinted 
forest leaves withered and fell: the broad bare 
branches of the lofty trees cracked in the moan- 
ing wind ; the crusted snow lay in frozen mas- 
ses on the ragged peaks of the mountain and 
the smooth level of the valley. From the depth 
of the untrodden drifts arose many a blackened 
stump to heighten the hollow aspect of desola- 
tion ; and along the arctic waste, not a sound, 
save the occasional voice of a passing sled-dri- 
ver, was heard by the lone inhabitants of this 
realm of frost. ‘The dwellers of the village of 
B hurried back, when they unfrequently 
came forth, to their close warm houses again, 
rejoicing that their lot was cast in a wooded 
country, where abundance of excellent fuel al- 
most compensated for the dreariness of the sea- 
son and the indolent habits which it involved. 
The blessings of a beneficent Providence seem 
to be very equally distributed, and strong affec- 
tions are implanted in every human bosom, 
which cling devoutly to the country of their 
birth, The staunch New-England farmer 
would not exchange his land of sleet and frost 
for the gardens of Armidia; nor the noble south- 
ron lose his rice fields and his gassals, though 








the whole country of the Pilgrims were the 
guerdon of the sacrifice. 

The early fall of snow had been so excessive- 
ly abundant as almost to blockade the public 
highway ; but the enterprising farmers had dri 
ven their massy sleds through the thousand 
drifts, and opened a passage for those unfortu- 
nates who were doomed to travel at this incle- 
ment season. One of the first to take advan- 
tage of this was-Col. Montgomery. Delayed 
beyond all reasonable expectation on affairs of 
great national importance, he had deeply re- 
gretted the necessity of long absence from her 


who now felt nothing but hatred in bis presence. | 


Therefore, he hastened on as fast as his weari 

ed horse could plunge through the toppling 
banks of snow, and, as the yellow light of the 
beamless sun lay level on the frozen earth, he 
reached the neighborhood of his long desired 
abode. Cold and hungry, he alighted at the 
door of a brother officer—an old friend and an 
honest one—and was welcomed by the affec- 
tionate grasp of a war-worp hand, that had ne 

ver fallen harmless on an armed foe, nor dealt 
a blow on a defenceless head, nor failed to suc 

cour a friend in the hour of trial. 


Refreshed by the hospitality of his comrade 
inarms, the Colonel rose to depart, and his 
friend followed him to the door. ‘ Let me a- 
gain beseech you, Colonel, to remain with me 
to-night,” said he; ‘ the roads are almost im 
passable—the night, though beautiful, is exces- 
sively cold, and your family will have retired 
ere you reach your house. Remain with me!” 
« Accept my thanks not the less that [ refuse 
your hospitality, Major. My journey has been 
protracted, and I cannot consent to lengthen my 
absence from Mrs. Montgomery, who will, by 
this time, rejoice to see her old soldier, since 
she must be thoroughly a-weary of Howard's 
scholastic prolegomena,” rejoined the benevo 
lent Colonel, smiling—* Not so weary as you 
may think, perhaps,” said his friend solemnly. 
*‘ [f appearances are not always fallacious, the 
presence of Colonel Montgomery at his own 
house would be one of the most dispensable and 
agreeable things in nature.”’—* How 2?” ex- 
claimed the Colonel. My dear sir,” said his 
friend, “ had | not suflicient cause, I should not 
risk the communication which | now feel it my 
duty tomake. We have been friends—friends 
in necessity and trial, in famine and fray—in 
the toilsome march and the burning battle. By 
the spell of past friendship, hear me! by your 
honour and your safety, hear me! If you ever 
ioved me—if you ever sought your own welfare, 
go not to your house to-night!” ** Well, sir, and 
why?” “Because I fear that your life is in 
danger.” ** From whom?” “From her who 
has resigned your honour and her own, like a 
worn out garment.” “ Major S. what do you 
mean? You are not a man meanly to insinuate 
what you dare not avow. Be open as the day- 
spring! what would you say?” “ Why, boldly 
this: your wife is false, and your life is the desired 
penalty of her transgressions.” ‘ Prove this to 
me, or you will repent that you ever uttered 
it; and the Colonel’s eye glowed wildly. “I 
can, sir,” returned the other calmly, “if cireum- 
stances the most conclusive will convince you. 
Floyd and Buchanan, two British deserters, 
have been lurking about your houge during ma- 
ny days, and they are concealed in your barn. 





and secretly fed by your wife. Why are they 
there ? The confession of a servant proves that 
Mrs. Montgomery has outraged all matrimonial 
ties, and broken all the vows of wedlock, and 
that she is hurrying young Howard on to the 
commission of yet darker deeds than those 
which have dishonoured your house and name. 
Those ruffian deserters were watching for you 
all night, when, a week since, you were ex 
pvected—beware, beware, to-night!” 

“fT have beard you, MajorS., and lama pa 
tient man to hear as much. Why are they 
there? you cry: they are there—those misera 
ble British deserters—because they are starv- 
ing, and my wife is charitable, I suppose. At 
all events, sir, I fear nothing that Mrs. Montgo 
mery may place in my way; for I think, sir, 
that she has some portion of the fidelity and ho- 
nour which I may account my own, and which 
Idesire you will grant me an opportunity of 
vindicating to-morrow, at any time and place 
Which you may appoint: And so, sir, I bid you 
good night! may your slumbers be as light as 
mine!” ‘Colonel Montgomery, I will render 
you all the satisfaction you can possibly desire, 
and, if we ever meet, that hour will be joyful to 
me, since it will permit me once more to see 
my friend in life. May your slumbers be bro 
ken on the morrow! good night, Colonel!” 

” * 7 a” : * > 


I cannot pause to search out and uphold to 
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| infamy, the dark and malignant passions of the 








| guilty bosom. 


I cannot indurate my heart to 
the pathetic appeals of humanity—the inefface 
able images of houschold love, and the high 
souled principles of honour. Leta night of on 
nameable agony and guilt lie buried in its na- 
tive darkness; let confidence betrayed and sin 
triumphant, let the sacrificer and the sacrificed 
repose behind the unlifted curtain that conceals 
horrors not to be told! After he parted from 
his friend, Col. Montgomery was seen no more 
in the land of the living. He came to his own 
dwelling, but it received him not; and there 
were lights flitting to and fro in the house—and 
ghastly faces looked wildly at each other—and 
a fair-browed youth lay on the floor of that mi 
serable house, like a rigid corse—and a tall, 
dark, passionate woman bent over him and re 
proached him bitterly. ‘Then two dark figures 
left the shadow of the yard, and rapidly fled a 
cross the snow fields. Deep groans awoke the 
echoes of the anciert mansion during the linger- 
ing night, and the altered voice of young How 
ard often cried aloud, in his agony of soul, 
* Lost! lost! lost!—Woman! all is lost!” 
When, from the depth of his solitary dun- 
geon, Henry Howard was led to the thronged 
hall of trial—the dimness of despair and the 
confusion of horror overshadowed him, and, af 
ter he answered, in a hollow voice, to the final 
question of his indictment, “ Guilly!” which no 
persuasion could induce him to recal, he took no 
farther notice of any thing in ccurt, till the 
judge, in the trembling tones of compassion, 
pronounced his doom. ‘Then a feint smile 
passed over his pallid face, and, as he was re- 
conducted to his prison, he looked at Mrs. Mont 
gomery mournfully. She answered his recogni 
zance with an exulting glance of her fascinat 
ing eye, and turned away, at a question from 
her counsel, with a brow that guilt could not 
alter, nor fear overshadow, nor the terrors of 
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the trial blanch. The cause of aggravated 
murder was proved, by the most indubitable 
circumstances, agsinst Mrs. Montgomery, Hen- 
ry Howard, and Floyd and Buchanan, the a- 
gents of the assassin’s will. The utmost inte- 
rest was manifested in the fate of poor Henry; 
but the law was stern, and he did not wish to 
live. In his eell—in the hall of trial—and at 
the place of execution, he preserved the same 
deep penitential composure, while Mrs. Mont 

gomery boldly denied ter guilt—sought a vain 
refuge in its consequences, and wept and raved 
alternately. From the gallows poor Howard 
read to the assembled multitude the pathetic 
seventh chapter of Proverbs—bade the young 
learn wisdom, and fly from the house of the en- 
chantress ere too late—bowed his head in pray 

er—looked mournfully on earth and sky—gave 
the fatal sign, and expired without a struggle 
The vast crowd gave one deep spontaneous 
sigh to the early victim of misled affection; and 
then a confused murmur of execration followed 
till the souls of Angelina and her wretched fel 

low murderers had gone to their last account.— 
The tale is true, though hurriedly told. It may 
serve to reeal some erring youth from the path 
of peril, while it teaches him that one false ide: 
may lead to utter rvin. F 








DRESS. 

As some fair female unadorn’d and plain, 

Secure to please while youth confirms to reign, 

Slights every borrow’d charm that dress supplies 

Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes. 

GoupsMiTH. 

Among females, dress is very properly consider- 
ed an index to internal qualities and perfections, 
which without it would be learned only by long fa- 
miliarity. ‘To appear wellin dress is peculiarly de- 
sirable in woman, and asan excellent writer ob- 
serves, ‘Itis to be received as an equivocal sym- 
bol of those qualites which we seek ina wife; it 
indicates cleanliness, sweetness, and love of order, 
and universal propriety. What then is there to 
censure in a moderate Consideration of dress? No- 
thing ; we may blame where we find extravagance, 
profusion and misappropriation, subjection to the 
tyranny of fashion, slavery to vanity—in short, bad 
taste.” Hence a due consideration and attention 
to dress, especially with females, become an ob- 
ject of no smail concern. 

Dress, to appear well, should always be moder- 
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ditiously and often absurdly the opimons of society 
in these particulars, as well as the moral affections, 


according to the most extravagant fancy. But the 


real standard of beauty is not so changeable ; when | 


least subject to the madness and folly of fashion, 


| and arrayed with neatness and taste, the female ap- 


pears more interesting and lovely. 


ANNE BOLEYN. 
After her condemnation, no dejection was visi- 


ble in Anne’s deportment ; even on hearing of her | 


brother’s death, she betrayed no violent emotions. 
When her days were numbered, she seemed to 
have lost sight of care and sorrow; much of her 
time was spent in devotion ; at intervals she con- 
versed with her wonted grace and animation, occa- 
sianally quoting her favourite passages of poetry.— 
On the evening previous to her execution, she pros- 
trated herself before Lady Kingston, deploring the 
rigor with which she had somteimes treated the 
Princess Mary, and conjuring that lady, in her 
name,to supplicate forgiveness of her step-daughter 
whom she had offended. In making this solicita 
tion, her mind was probably impressed with ap- 
prehensions for Elizabeth, over whom Jane Sey- 
mour was soon to assume the maternal authority. — 


ith 
We 


Till midnight, she communed with her almoner.— 
At an early hour she arose witha serene aspect, 
conversing with as much ease as if she had been 
indifferent to the approaching event. Kingston 
himself was astonished at her deportment, declar- 
ing that he had seen many die, but never before saw 
any who rejoiced in death. In the course of the 
morning she even rallied on ber approaching exe- 
cution, but occasional pleasantry did not suspend 


her serious reflections; and she requested Kings- 


| ton to be present, when she received the sacra- 
| ment, that he might attest her protestations of in- 
| 


| nocence, 


She afterwards expressed her regret 


! that she had yet some hours to live, declaring that 


| **she longed for the happy moment of emancipa- 


ately plain, but neat, and appropriate to the time | 


and season of the year, and not prejudicial to health, 
A gaudy affectedness of dress is by many judicious 
persons considered as indicative of folly, and want 
of a proper degree of modesty ; for modesty, as 
well as any other of the female graces, no less than 
vanity, itself, are displayed or indicated by dress. 
The nature of dress is often subject to the influ- 
ence of prevailing fashion, without a strict regard 
to either utility or propriety. 
lute sway to certain notions, and abolishes every 
previous idea of beauty or elegance which is not in 
strict accordance with its immediate tenets. That, 
which at one time would have excited the blush of 
nodesty, shall suddenly be considered becoming 
and elegant; and that, which has been esteemed 
proper and useful, shall in ike manner, suddenly 
Indeed fash- 
ion exerts a powerful influence in changing expe- 


be considered superfluous and vain. 


Fashion gives abso- | 


| 





tion and triumph.” Nor did her resolution falter as 
that time approached ; when by a prudent precau- 
tion of Kingston, strangers were dismissed from the 
Tower, and not more than thirty persons admitted 
to witness the catastrophe. By one of those few 
spectators, Anne Boleyn is stated to have spproach- 
ed the fatal spot with perfect composure, that her 
countenance was cheerful, and retained all its wont- 
ed pre-eminence of beauty. At this moment, supe- 
rior to selfish fears, or unavailing regrets, she ad- 
vanced, surrounded by weeping attendants, whom 
she vainly attempted to reconcile to her destiny. — 
Among these, the most cherished was Wiat’s sister, 
with whom Anne continued in earnest conversa- 
with a be- 
nignant smile, a smull manuscript prayer-book, 
which the afflicted friend was ever accustomed to 


tion, and at parting, presented to her, 


wear in her bosom as a sucred relic of imperishable 
attachment. ‘To her other companions, she made 
the same bequest, beseeching them not to grieve 
because she was thus doomed to die, but to pardon 
her for not having always addressed the witnesses 
of her death, with a calm,and even smiling counten- 
ance ; then uncovering her neck, she knelt down, 
and fervently ejaculated ; ‘* To Jesus Christ | com- 
mend my soul!”? But though her head was meek- 
ly submitted to the axe, the intrepidity with which 
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bandage for some time, delayed 
the accomplishinent of her sentence ; the touching 





she refused the 


expression of her eyes disarmed even her execu 
tiener, and it was at length by stratagem that he 
seized the moment for giving the stroke of death. 
An exclamation of anguish burst from the specta 
tors, which was quickly overpowered by the dis- 
charge of artillery announcing the event, the last 
royal honour offered to the memory of Anne Bo 
leyn.—[ Miss Benger. 


“ Let modest Allen, with ingenious shame, 

Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame.” 

The following anecdote of this Allen, to whom 
Pope applied the foregoing, will show that he was 
not altogether undeserving this compliment : 

‘He once courted a young lady, whose father 
wanted to drive the match, as it wasa very advan 
tageous one. The young lady was, however, pre- 
engaged to another, which, when Allen knew, he 
generously portioned out his mistress from his own 
fortune, and gave her away himself to bis rival.” 





WISDOM OF GOD IN THE HUMAN FRAME 

“Tam fearfully and wonderfully made,” ex 
claimed the Psalmist, ** and that my soul know- 
eth right well.’ Whatever we take of 
our bodies,we find that they abundantly display 
the wisdom of God. How wonderful is the hu- 
Where could it have been placed 
more suitably for the guidance of the whole bo- 
dy? How surprising is the ability of the hearing 
and smelling! And where, since all sounds and 
odours ascend, could these faculties have been 
more wisely situated ? 

The human heart, which receives the blood 
every instant, and throws it out again as often, 
to every part of the human frame, is placed in 
the middle of the body. Who keeps it throb 
bing ? And who has put it, since the least inju- 
ry to it would be fatal to life, where it might be 
best protected by the arms and by the strong 
range of bones, which we call the ribs? Who 
has encircled the delicate brain by the hard 
bones of the skull? And who has given it its 
beautiful hairy covering ? 

I met a person the other day, who had but 
one arm—he had lost the other—but this one 
was exceedingly useful to him. 


view 


man eye! 


I was, also, in 
company lately with a friend, who had, many 
years ago, lost one of his eyes; but he said he 
had not much missed it, as the other had been 
all that was absolutely necessary to his welfare. 
If God had given them but one arm and one eye, 
and tf this had been lost, all would have been 
lost; but how kind atd how wise has he been, 
to give us two arms and two eyes! 

What a wonderful instrument is the arm! At 
once strong and light, and capable of perform- 
ing every useful motion: it bends inwards and 
outwards, upwards and downwards, in what- 
ever direction its owner pleases, 

The human hand bas done many and great 
things. It has built large and beautiful cities, 
and great ships, in which we may sail round 
the world in which we live, 
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How beautifully does the skin cover the whole 
body! Itis a fine net work, woven with divine 
skill, by God’s own hand. 

The wisdom of God is seen in the formation 
of the teeth. The foremost are thin and sharp 
to cut the food asunder, and the hindermost are 
broad and strong, to grind it in pieces. 

How wonderful is the sense of tasting! How 
surprising the gift of speech, by which we make 
known our wants and the inmost sentiments of 
our hearts! 

But it would take a long time to relate all the 
wonders that are evident in the human frame. 
It is, indeed, like a beautiful harp of innumera- 
ble strings, which is constantly kept in tune by 
No hand 
but his, could keep it in tune fora single in- 
stant. 
one of our sweetest writers— 


the gracious hand that first formed it. 
We may, indeed, say, in the words of 


** Heaven, earth, and sea, and fire, and wind, 
Show me thy wond’rous skill ; 
But I review myself, and find 
Diviner wonders still.” 
Oh that those powers which he created and con- 
stantly preserves, may be all devoted to his 
praise! 
—— - 
A CHARACTER. 

I do not know any object more interesting than 
an amiable young lady receiving her company,-min- 
istering to their amusements, mixing in every little 
tide of talk, and directing the whole pleasant but 
intricate machinery of a party. It requires some- 
thing that may be called talent to entertain compa- 
ny with grace and ease—to draw out the retiring 
character of the reserved—bring congenial spirits 
into acquaintance—afford wit its proper nutriment 
—and fancy its glittering flashes. A large party 
contains dispositions, tempers, hikings, antipathies, 
&c. These are the materials out of which is to be 
constructed happiness, delight and enjoyment. It 
is the peculiar province of women in polite society, 
to cement the different elements of happiness to- 
gether by her plastichand. In such a situation her 
skill is most seen as well as felt. Those females 
who do it well, have the reward in the very act. 





ANTIPATHIES. 
Astrologers, who pretend they can explain 
every thing, although they seldom know any 
thing, assert that that natural feeling of antipa- 
thy which men have for certain persons or 
things is produced by the stars. Thus, two per- 
sons born under the same influences, will have 
a mutual desire of approaching each other, and 
will feel a reciprocal regard, without knowing 
why—in the same manner that others will hate 
each other without any motive, because they 
happen to be born under opposite conjunctions. 
But will they account for the antipathies which 
great men have had for things the most com- 
mon? Many instances which cannot be ration- 
ally explained might be mentioned. Lamothe- 


| 
| 
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Levayer could not endure the sound of any in 
straument, and yet he experienced the most ex 
quisite pleasure in the noise of thunder. Casar 
could not hear the crowing of the cock without 
shuddering. The Lord Chancellor Bacon fell 


into a swoon whenever there was an eclipse of 


the moon. Mary de Medicis could not endure 
the sight of a rose, not even in painting, altho’ 
she was fond of every other kind of flowers.— 
The Duke d'Epernon fainted at the sight ofa 
leveret. Marshal d’Albert was taken ill ata 
public dinner on seeing the attendants serve up 
a young wild boar or sucsing pig. 
could not remain alone in a room where there 
was acat. Uladislaus, King of Poland, was 
uneasy and fled at the sight of apples. Scaliger 
shuddered in every limb on beholding water- 
cresses. Fsrasmus could not smell fish without 
being thrown into a fever. An Englishman 
once expired from the impression that was made 
upon him by the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah— 
Cardinal Henry de Cardonna fell into syncope 
from the smell of roses. ‘Ticho-Brahe 
down from weakness on meeting a large hare 


sunk 
or fox. Cardan could not bear eggs ;—the poet 
Ariosto, baths ;—the son of Crassus, bread ;— 
Cesar of Lescallas. the sound of cymbals. The 
cause of these antipathies is sometimes found in 
the first sensations ofinfancy. A lady who was 
a great admirer of paintings and engravings, 
strooned when she met with pictures in a book. 
The reason, she thus explained: while she was 
very young, her father one day perceived her 
turning over the books of his library to seek for 
pictures in them: he abruptly took them from 
her, and told her, in a severe tone of voice, that 
there were in the books, devils, which would 
strangle her if she dared to touch them. ‘These 
foolish menaces, which are but too common 
with parents, always produce injurious effects, 
Pliny, 


who was as credulous as he was eloquent, tells 


which cannot afterwards be destroyed. 


horse and the wolf, that if the former 
where the latter has just been, he feels a numb 
ness in his legs which prevents him from walk 


ses 


us that there is such an antipathy meri the 


ing. 

Vanity.—Jervas, whose name has been handed 
to posterity in the works of Pope, with whom he 
was very intimate, was excessively vain of his talents 
and of his person. Having succeeded happily in 
copying a picture of ‘Titan, he looked first at the 
one and then at the other, and then with a parental 
complacency exclaimed, ‘ Poor little Tit! how he 
would stare!’ Jervas had ventured to look on the 
beautiful Countess of Bridgewater with more than 
a painter’s eyes; but neither his presumption nor 
his passion could extinguish self-love. One day as 
she was sitting to him, he ran over the beauties of 
her face with rapture ; “but,” said he, **1 cannot 
help telling your ladyship, that you have not a hand- 
someear. No!” said the Countess—* pray, Mr. 
Jervas, tell me what is a handsome ear?” 
turned aside his cap aud showed bis own. 


Jervas 


Ilenry Til. 





} an unimportant story 


| exclaiming, ‘* Dr. Baillie! 


71 


Music. —There are moments in which that some- 
thing, which custom has termed sympathy, but 
which truth must denominate nature, will unfold 
the genuine affections of the heart, in spite of all 
our endeavours to conceal them ; and if there be a 
power which is calculated beyond all others, to 
draw forth that graceful weakness, that indescriba- 
ble charm, which shews the human mind in all its 
softest attractions, it is certainly music. The hu- 
man voice acquires something celestial, ayhen tu- 
All the grosser 
parts of our nature seem to refine by the vibration 
of sweet sounds; and the being blest with that soul- 
seducing power, while it is exercised, resembles an 
immortal.—[ Mrs. Robinson. 


tored to the strains of harmony. 
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DR. BAILLIE AND A LADY PATIENT. 
The late Dr. Baillie, whenin the hurry of busi 


| Ness, Was sometimes rather irritable, and betrayed 


a want of temperin hearing the tiresome details of 
After listening to a prosing 
account from a lady, who ailed so little that she was 


| ging to the opera that evening, he had happily es- 


caped from the room, and was descending the 
stairs, when he was overtaken by the lady’s sister, 
Dr. Baillie! my sister 
wishes to know whether she may eat an oy ster 
only one oyster, Dr. Baillie ? 

Doctor—** Yes ma’am, your sister may eat one 
oyster.” 

Having recommenced his descent, he was stop- 
ped before he got to the first landing place, with 
another exclamation from the lady, who had ran to 
the top of the stairs : 


Lady—* Dr. Baillie! Dr. Baillie! my sister 


| wishes to know whether she may eat ¢wo oysters 





Only two oysters, Dr. Baillie ?” 

Doctor—** Aye ma’am, your sister may eat two 
oysters ” 

The Doctor then made for his carriage, thinking 
his escape certain, but as his foot was on the step, 
he was stopped by a servant, who requested him to 
return one moment, as his mistress had one word 
more to sayto him. ‘lhe Doctor returned. 

Doctor —* Well ma’am, has any thing extraordi 
nary occurred within the last half minute ?” 

Lady—O, Dr. Baillie, my sister wishes to know 
whether she may eat three oysters. Only three 
oysters, Dr. Baillie ?” , p 

Doctor—* Three, ma’am! aye, a barrel, shells 
and all.” 

a 


TROM LA BELLE ASSEMBLEF 
STANZAS. 

They tell me that there is a trace 
Of sorrow on my brow ; 

They tell me that my cheek hath lost 
Its wonted ruddy glew; 

And they are right—how can I bid 
My cheek or brow look glad! 

How can I dress my face in smiles, 
When all my thoughs are sad‘ 


The cold and worldling crowd know no 


How hard *tis to forget— 
jiow hard to vanquish hopes on which 
Both heart and soul were set :— 
Oh, ’tis in vain .o bid the eye 
Smile, or the lip look gay: 
When every joy that gave life zest, 
Is hastening to decay. 


Though joy be gone, and health be fled, 
Yet sull { cannot weep— 

No freshening moisture will arise, 
My burning lids to steep— 

Though sorrow press around, yet oft 
I vainly hope to see 

Days, which Faith’s stern prophetic voice 
Whispers will never be. 
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POETRY. 


The following beautiful lines from ‘* The Memo- 
rial” were written by Mr. N. P. Willis, 30n of the 
Editor of the Boston Recorder and Telegraph. 


HAGARIN THE WILDERNESS. 


The morning broke. Light stole upon the clouds 
With a strange beauty—Earth received again 
Its garment of a thousand dyes ; and leaves, 
And delicate blossoms, and the painted flowers, 
And every thing that bendeth to the dew, 
And dieameth of the rainbow, hfted up 
Its beauty to the breath of that sweet morn. 


it was not well with Hagar. The gemmed earth 
Was pouring odours from its spicy pores, 

And the young birds were carolling as life 

Were a new thing to them—but oh, it came 

Upon her heart lke discord, and she telt 

How cruelly it triesa broken heart, 

‘Vo see a mirth in any thing it loves. 

She stood at Abraham’stent. Her lips were press- 


> ed 

‘Till the blood left them; and her lashes clung 

'To her fine forehead as if all the strength 

Of woman’s heart had nerved them. Her dark eye 
Was clear and tearless, and the light of Heaven 
Which made its language legible, shot back 

rom the long lashes, as it had been flame. 

Her noble boy stood by her with bis hand 

Clasped in her own, and hisround, delicate feet, 
Scarce trained to balance on the tented floor, 
Sandalled for journeying. He had looked up 

Into his mother’s face, until he caught 

The spirit there, and his young heart was swelling 
Beneath his snowy bosom, and his form 
Straightened up proudly in his tiny wrath, 

As if his light proportions would have swelled, 
Had they but matched his spirit, to the man, 


Why bends the patriarch as he cometh now 
Upon his staff so wearily’ His beard 

is low upon his breast, and his high brow, 
So written with the converse of his God, 
Beareth the swollen vein of agony. 

His lip is quivering, and his wonted step 
Of vigor is not there, and though the morn 
1s passing fair and beautiful, he breathes 

Its freshness as it were a pestilence. 

Ob, man may bear with suffering—his heart 
Isa strong thing, and godlike in the clasp 
Of pain that wrings mortality—but tear 
One chord affection clings to—break one tie 
‘That woman with a look has granted him, 
And bisigreat spirit breaketh like a reed. 


He gave to her the water and the bread, 
But spoke no word, and trusted not himself 
‘Yo look upon her face, but laid his hand 
In silent blessing on the fair haired boy, 
And left her to her lot of loneliness. 


Should Hagar weep? May slighted woman turn, 
And, as avine the oak hath shaken off, 

Rend lightly to her tendencies again ? 

Oh no !—by all her loveliness—by all 

That make life poetry and beauty—no ! 

Make her a slave—steal from her rosy cheek 
By needless jealousies—let the last star, 
Leave her a watcher by your couch of pain— 
Wrong her by petulance, suspicion, all 

That makes her cup a bitterness—yet give 
One evidence of love, and earth has not 

An emblem of devotedness like hers. 

But oh, estrange her once—it boots not how— 
By wrong or silence, any thing that tells 

A change has come upon your tenderness, 
And there is not a high thing out of Heaven 
Her pride o’ermastereth not. 


She went her way, with a strong step, and slow— 

Her pressed lip arched, and her clear eye undim- 
med, 

As it had been a diamond, and her form 

Borne proudly up, as if her heart breathed through. 


THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 
His hand till it was pained, for he had caught 
As L have said, her spirit—and the seed 

Of a stern nation had been breathed upon. 
The morning past—and Asia’s sun rode up 

In the clear Heaven, and every beam was heat. 
The cattle of the hills were in the shade— 
And the bright plumage of the Orient lay 

On beating bosoms in her spicy trees. 

It was an hour of rest, but Hagar found 

No shelter in the wilderness, and on 

She kept her weary way, until the boy 


For water—but she could not give it him. 

She laid him down beneath the sultry sky, 

For it was better than the close hot breath 

Of the thick pines, and tried to comfort him. 

But he was sore athirst, and his blue eyes 

Were dim and bloodshot, and he could not know 

Why God denied him water in the wild. 

She sata little longer, and he grew 

Ghastly and faint as if he would have died. 

It was too much for her. She lifted him 

And bore him farther on, and laid his head 

Beneath the shadow of a desert shrub, 

And shrouding up her face, she went away 

And sat to watch, where he could see her not, 

Till he should die—and watching him she mourn- 
ed— 


God stay thee in thine agony my boy ! 
1 cannot see thee die, I cannot brook 
Upon thy brow to look, 
And see death settle on thy cradle joy— 
How have I drank the light of thy blue eye! 
And could I see thee die ? 


I did not dream of this when thou wast straying, 
Like an unbound gazelle among the flowers, 
Or wearing rosy hours 
By the rich gush of water sources straying, 
Then sinking weary to thy smiling sleep, 
So beautiful and deep. 


Oh no! and when I watched by thee the while 

And saw thy bright lip curling in thy dream, 
And thought of the dark stream 

In my own land of Egypt, the deep Nile— 

How prayed I that my father’s land might be 
An heritage for thee! 


And now the grave for its cold breast bath won thee, 
And thy white, delicate limbs the earth will press- 
And ob, my last caress 
Must feel thee cold, for a chill hand is on thee— 
How can I leave my boy, so pillowed there 
Upon his clustering hair ? 
* o « * * * # = 
She stood beside the well her God had given 
To gush in that deep wilderness, and bathed 
The,forehead of her child, until he laughed 
In hig reviving happiness, and lisped 
His infant thought of gladness at the sight 
Of the coo! plashing of his mother’s hand. 
ROY. 


A recent publication is ‘Tue Harr or Satem,’ a 
collection of Historical Poems from the Scriptures, 
by a Lady of Edinburgh. Subjoined is the only 
specimen of this volume, which we have seen.— 
The subject is one on which a poetical imagina- 
tion might be employed in a much more extended 
description.—[ Galaxy. 

. ELIJAH TAKEN TO HEAVEN, 
Still on the Prophets wandered. As they walked 
They spake of things celestial. The dread hour 
Which was to snatch Elijah from the earth 
Was come, and his pure soul was rapt in bliss, 
And holy expectation of the joys— 
His bright reward of glory—by the throne 
Of the Omniscient Majesty of Heaven. 
Qh! highly favored mortal—if we dare 
To call thee mortal, who, undying, gained 
The immortal raptures of supernal spheres. 





Her child kept on in silence, though she pressed 


Behold yon brilliant star, whose glory shoots 


The fiery steed of Heaven disdains the earth 
Cloud-borne it hangs in air; an unseen Power 
Conveys the Prophet to his radiant seat, 

And whirlwinds waft him from Elisha’s view. 


Hung down his head, and opened his parched lips | 











In rapid course athwart the sapphire vault 
Behold, it nears our nether world, and seems 
A cloud of gold. 
Elijah, favored son of earth, ’tis thine— 
Thy car triumphal to the gates of Heaven ! 


More near! what can it be ? 


Swift darts the blazing chariot to its goal ; 





From the London Monthly Review, July 1827 
From a wife to her husband in Adversity. 
BY MISS BROWNE, aGep 15. 


Why heave that sigh my only love ? 

Is then, the scene so sad before thee, 

That aothing can the thoughts remove 

That spread their dark’ning influence o’er thee? 


Believe me thou art still as dear 

As when thou wast in youth and riches, 
Oh! wipe away the starting tear ; 

It is—itis thy wire beseeches / 


Oh! think upon those early days, 

When thou to strains I sung wouldst listen, 
When thy fond look was my best praise, 

And with sweet tears thine eyes would glisten 


Believe me love ’tis still the same, 

The fruit is here, tho’ fall’n the blossom ! 
Time tempers, but not cools the flame 
That burns within the faithful bosom. 


There is a thought may still beguile, 
In joy or gricf we’ve never parted ; 
Oh! if I could but see thee smile, 

I should not be quite broken hearted. 


Oh! cease to heave the struggling sigh ' 
Oh! dash away that tear my dearest ! 
Believe me, happier days are nigh ; 
When night is darkest dawn is nearest. 


Look on your infant’s artless wile, 

That strives to take away thy sorrow, 

Canst thou not from that babe’s sweet smile, 
One ray of joy to cheer thee borrow ? , 


There is a soniething in my breast 
That says we are not quite forsaken, 
That says once more we shall be blest, 
And joy’s soft tone again shall waken. 


Perchance the parting beam of life 

Shall shed a peaceful sunshine o’er us; 
Then hand in hand we'll quit the strife, 
With a bright thornless path before us. 


A young creature who in her 15th year coulé 
write these lines, so characteristic of the wife and 
mother, must have looked into the affections and 
feelings of others, with an eye of penetrative sym- 
pathy. : 


—» ——_ 
From Pollock’s ** Course of Time.” 
LORD BYRON. 

As some fierce comet of tremendous size, 
To which the stars did reverence, as they passed; 
So he, through learning and through fancy, took 
Ilis flight sublime ; and on the loftiest top 
Of fame’s dread mountain sat: not soiled and worn, 
As if he from the earth had laboured up ; 
But as some bird of heavenly plumage fair 
He looked, which down from higher regions came, 
And perched it there, to see what lay below. 








Consecrate the place where thou wert born, 
where thou married, and where thou first saw 
thy friend. — Pythagoras. 

That which fragrance is to the rose. modesty 
is to beauty.—.Aron. 


